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ENVIRONMENT AND DRINK. 

BY J. F. WALDO, M. D., AND DAVID WALSH, M. D. 



In the present year of grace there is happily no need to enlarge 
upon the evils of alcoholic intemperance. It may be at once 
assumed that such indulgence entails disaster upon the individual 
no less than upon the family and the nation. For all that, the 
underlying causes of inebriety are but ill understood, although of 
late years a flood of light has been thrown upon their inwardness 
by many earnest workers. Among recent advances none is likely 
to be of more practical value than that which recognizes alco- 
holism as pointing to some mental flaw in the individual. 

To the medical man a " symptom" is merely the evidence of 
a more remote disorder. Thus, a red and inflamed skin may be 
symptomatic of scarlet fever, of parasites, of measles, of sunburn, 
and of a host of more or less sharply defined and definable causes. 
In a similar way the craving for strong drink may be regarded as 
a symptom of varied origin. That it may be the token of an 
inherited mental instability is now generally acknowledged. 
When, however, it results from acquired brain conditions little 
appears to be known as to its causation. 

In the matter of drink, as in other ways, the individual 
responds to the influences of his environment. Thus, bad sur- 
roundings may convert a man of seemingly sound mental and 
bodily constitution into a drunkard. On the other hand, a good 
environment may to a great extent neutralize the effects of even 
a large and long continued consumption of alcohol. Take, for 
instance, the case of a country squire well off in such things as 
food, clothes, housing, and open air exercise. He may con- 
sume a large quantity of strong drink every day of his life, and 
yet live to a hale and hearty old age. A poor man in a bad en- 
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vironment who drank to a similar extent would probably never 
reach forty. In the first case, it should be noted, the special cir- 
cumstances imply good liquor, whereas in the second they mean 
drink of an inferior and highly injurious nature. 

Then a bad environment acts in many ways as a direct phys- 
iological incentive to the use of alcohol. In most instances it 
sooner or later lessens the moral control of the individual by damag- 
ing his brain, the nutrition of which is sensitive to changes in the 
blood and circulation. By enfeebling the body generally, and 
the heart in particular, it leads the individual, naturally enough, 
to seek relief from the stimulant that lies nearest to his hand. 

Environment is, of course, a wide term, and includes such 
circumstances as occupation, habitat, worldly gear, in short, all 
the immediate externals of the individual. The circumstances 
of town life are more harmful to mankind than those of the 
country, as shown by a comparison of the death rates of the one 
and the other. If we compare the mortality of the rustic 
laborer with that of the corresponding class in London we find 
that the countryman enjoys a life on an average three times as 
long as that of his metropolitan brethren. Much of this dis- 
parity may be accounted for by the fact that labor competition 
is keener in the towns, and hence there is a greater amount of 
poverty and privation. Among other causes are the smoky 
atmosphere and the general dissipation of town life, as against 
the simple habits and pure air of the country. Town mortality 
is further influenced by such points of special environment as 
bad drainage and unhealthy employments, but it may be ques- 
tioned if, after all, the great determining factor of its havoc 
among adults may not be ascribed to alcohol. 

It need hardly be pointed out that all comparative figures of 
class mortalities bristle with fallacies. Thus, certain rich Loudon 
districts, such as Hampstead, with a death-rate of 14.6 per 1,000 
of population, and Plumstead, with 16.4 per 1,000, compare fa- 
voraDiy with many rural districts, and dilute, as it were, the re- 
turns for the whole Metropolis. Then, again, the towns are 
recruited by a steady stream of robust country folk. The urban 
child mortality, moreover, is about twice that of the rural. Tak- 
ing such things into consideration, it is likely that the brunt of 
the total mortality of Great Britain falls upon the town poor. 

The question of occupation closely affects the death rate of 
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the laboring classes. The statistics of trade mortalities, however, 
do not give much help upon the point. The census is meagre in 
details, and is taken at too long intervals. Of the workmen, 
many desert an unhealthy trade and drift off to swell the mor- 
tality of some other occupation ; while not a few die in work- 
houses and other institutions, and leave no record of the particu- 
lar trade that has broken their health. One may, however, 
attempt to arrive at a few broad tentative conclusions. 

In a table by Drs. Ogle and Arlidge, comparing the mortality 
between persons of various occupations, we find the fifteen high- 
est on the list : 



Mean Annual Death- Comparative m or 



Occupation. 



All males 

Occupied males 

Inn and hotel servants 

General laborers in London 

Costermongers and hawkers 

Cornish miners 

Potters and earthenware manufacturers 

Filemakers 

Watchmen, porters and messengers 

Licensed victuallers and innkeepers 

Chimney-sweeps 

Cabmen and omnibusmen 

Brewerymen 

Hairdressers 

Professional musicians 

Bargemen and watermen - . . 

Carters and carriers 

And the fifteen lowest : 

Watch and clock makers... 

Plasterers and whitewashers 

Coal miners - 

Grooms and private coacbmen 

Drapers and warehousemen 

Barristers and solicitors 

Booksellers and stationers 

Carpenters and joiners 

Fishermen 

Grooers 

Schoolmasters and teachers 

Agricultural laborers 

Farmers and graziers 

Gardeners and nurserymen 

Clergy, priests and ministers 



rate per 1,000 living 



Age. 

25-45. 



10 16 
9.71 

22.63 
20.62 
20.26 
14 77 
13.70 
15.29 
17.07 
18.02 
13.73 
15.39 
13.90 
13.64 
13.78 
14.25 
12.52 

9.26 
7.79 
7.64 
8.53 
9.70 
7.54 
8.53 
7.77 
8.32 
8.00 
6.41 
7.13 
609 
5.52 
4.64 



Age. 
45 65. 



25 27 
21.63 

55.30 

50.85 
45.33 
53.69 
51.39 
45.14 
37.37 
33.68 
41.54 
36.83 
34.25 
33.25 
32 39 
31.13 
33.00 

22.64 
25.07 
25 11 
23.25 
20.96 
23.13 
20.67 
21.74 
19.71 
19.16 
19.98 
17.68 
16.53 
16.19 
15.93 



tality figure. 



Age. 
25-65. 



1,000 
967 

2,205 
2,020 
1,879 
1,839 
1,742 
1,667 
1,565 
1,521 
1,519 
1,482 
1,361 
1,327 
1,314 
1,305 
1,275 

903 
896 
891 
887 
883 
8S3 
825 
820 
797 
771 
719 
701 
631 
599 
556 



Glancing over the fifteen occupations of highest mortality 
two things at once attract attention. First, they belong to the 
working class, with the single exception of the licensed victual- 
lers and innkeepers. Secondly, they are in the main urban. 
Moreover, seven of them, that is to say, the general laborers, 
costermongers and hawkers, watchmen and messengers, cabmen 
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and omnibusmen, musicians, bargemen and watermen, carters 
and carriers, are engaged in outdoor work that is arduous, pro- 
longed, and often ill-paid and unhealthy. Is it any wonder that 
men working under such conditions should turn for solace to al- 
cohol ? As a matter of fact nearly all of them drink to excess. 
"We see, then, that the fifteen highest trade mortalities fall for 
the most part upon the town laborers, who are given to drink, 
and whose work is of a toilsome and exacting nature. Of course, 
among them are many persons of deficient bodily and mental de- 
velopment, who earn their bread in the unskilled labor market of 
the cities. In the case of the Cornish miners, countrymen of 
strong frames and temperate habits, the high mortality is due to 
the poisonous dust and the bad ventilation of the mines. 

Turning to the fifteen occupations of lowest mortality, we 
find that four of them, namely, fishing, agricultural labor, farm- 
ing and grazing, and gardening, are carried on in the open air 
and away from towns. The rest are partly urban and partly 
rural, or mixed. Some of them, such as the legal and the clerical 
professions, appear to enjoy a specially favorable environment. 

On the whole, it may be said that the fifteen callings of 
lowest mortality are to a great extent rural and include many 
well-to-do persons in town and country, while those of the 
highest fifteen are mainly urban, and, with the single exception 
of the publicans, belong to the working classes. The majority of 
those included in the fifteen lowest mortalities either work in the 
open air or spend a good deal of time out of doors, so that it 
seems clear that the hardship of out-door work cannot in itself 
be a chief factor of the high death-rate among town laborers. 
We must look for some other explanation of that excessive rate. 

That alcohol has a share in the untoward result it is hardly 
possible to doubt. Some such relation of cause and effect may 
be traced in the following table : 



Occupation. 


Mean annual death- 
rate per 1,000 living. 


Comparative mortality 
figure, 1,000. 


Age. 
25-45 


Age. 
45-65 


Age. 

25-65 




7.54 
10.77 


23.13 
30.79 


842 
1,151 




at 


r*m 





This startling disproportion may be accounted for in great 
part by the three following factors. 1. That law clerks lead less 
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regular lives and drink more than their masters (and worse 
liquor). 2. That they live in cheaper and less healthy houses, 
and work in smaller and less wholesome offices. 3. That they 
are drawn from a class, often degenerate town-dwellers, less sound 
in mind and body than the middle class which supplies their em- 
ployers. 

Conditions of a similar kind apply more or less to all the 
fifteen occupations of highest mortality. So far as the towns 
are concerned, bad housing is probably to a great extent due to 
modern systems of drainage, which are often grossly defective. In 
rural districts, where no general house drainage exists, this partic- 
ular risk will be avoided. Other defects, such as want of ventil- 
ation, dampness, deficient cubic space, are common both to town 
and to country. 

The factor of fanlty drainage applies to workshops as well as 
to houses. Broadly, it may be said to cause much bodily weak- 
ness, and, like bad ventilation, to predispose not only to chronic 
ill health, but also to occasional acute disease. Prom a physio- 
logical point of view it seems perfectly natural that any one living 
under bad surroundings of the kind should fly to alcohol for re- 
lief. Take the case of a town laborer going out to his work 
after a night spent in an unwholesome dwelling. Suppose him 
to change one bad environment for another in the shape of a 
workshop that is overcrowded, ill-ventilated and polluted by 
sewer gas ? No wonder that a man passing his life under such 
depressing conditions should become weakened in mind and body, 
and crave for drink to stimulate his flagging heart and overtaxed 
energies. That this picture is not altogether imaginary may be 
gathered from the following considerations : First, the proper 
sanitary supervision of dwellings, especially of the poorer class, is 
yet in its infancy, and, indeed, must remain so until our system 
of inspection is rendered more thorough, skilled and systematic. 
Secondly, the defective conditions under which workshop labor 
is often conducted in our towns is plainly shown by the evidence 
given before the Lords' Commission upon sweating, and also by 
the reports of medical officers of health all over the country. In- 
deed, it could hardly be otherwise while the present local staffs of 
sanitary inspectors are inadequate even for the discharge of rou- 
tine duties, to say nothing of the impossibility of a house to house 
inspection of places that contain domestic workshops. 
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If, on the other hand, the town laborer follow an outdoor oc- 
cupation, his life still appears to be much shortened as compared 
with a corresponding class in the country. Thus, among the 
fifteen trades of heaviest mortality, we find : 





Mean annual death rate 
pep 1,000 living. 


Comparative mor- 
tality figure, 1,000. 


Occupation. 


Age. 
25-45 


Age. 
45-65 


Age. 
25-65 




20.62 
20.26 
17.07 
15.31) 
13.78 
12.52 


50 85 
45.33 
37.37 
36.83 
32.39 
23.00 


2,020 
1,879 




1,565 
1.482 
1,314 




1,275 





Although those who work at the foregoing occupations escape 
the danger of unwholesome workshops, they are nevertheless 
exposed to the environment of an unhealthy home at night. 
They share certain bad conditions in common with the country- 
man, such as long hours of labor, arduous toil and constant expo- 
sure to the stress of weather. They do not share alcohol to an 
equal extent, and there can be no doubt that strong drink is one of 
the most potent factors in shortening the life of the town laborer. 

An interesting illustration of the effect of drinking habits 
upon mortality may be drawn from the following table : 



Comparative mortality figure, 1,000, 
Occnpation. 

1. Cabmen and omnibusmen 

2. Carters and carriers 

3. Grooms and private coachmen 



Age. 

25-65 



14.82 
12.75 
8.87 



Workers in the first two classes, which have relatively a much 
greater death-rate, are notoriously heavy drinkers. They stop 
at many public houses in the course of their daily rounds, and 
they receive many offers of drink. Moreover, although their 
work is out-door it is to a great extent sedentary, and exposure 
under those conditions throws such a strain upon the circulation 
that it is perfectly natural they should seek a physiological 
restorative in the shape of a pleasant cardiac stimulant. Next 
compare the mortality of these two classes with that of the pri- 
vate grooms and coachmen, who work under almost similar con- 
VOL. clxi. — no. 467. 30 
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ditions as to exposure, but who have shorter hours and less oppor- 
tunity of indulging in alcohol. Indeed, it is obvious that heavy 
drinking habits would soon throw them out of employment. We 
find that their mortality is far less than that of the carters and 
carriers, and again than that of the cabmen and omnibusmen. 
It cannot be argued that the higher death-rate of the two last- 
named classes is due altogether to their greater consumption of 
alcohol. They are handicapped by longer hours of work, and 
they suffer in consequence to a much greater extent than private 
servants from rheumatism and other diseases due to exposure. 

In this bird's-eye view of the relation of environment to drink 
the chief aim has been to map out a few of the more striking 
outlines. The following broad statements may be appended in 
the hope that they may have a suggestive value to future workers : 

1. An excessive mortality prevails among the working popu- 
lation of towns as compared with (a) that of country laborers, or 

(b) of mixed classes in the wealthier urban districts. 

2. The town mortality is swelled by an excessive infantile 
death-rate, and by the dusty and otherwise injurious trades car- 
ried on in crowded centres. 

3. Overcrowding is rife in towns, especially in manufacturing 
districts. 

4. Many town occupations are unskilled and attract men of 
inferior stamp. 

5. Urban labor competition is keener than rural, with conse- 
quent increase of poverty and starvation. 

6. Alcohol is consumed in larger quantity in towns, in part, 
possibly, because of the greater temptations to indulgence. It is 
also taken freely in the fifteen occupations that have the highest 
death rates. 

7. Systematic house drainage, with its attendant risks, is in 
the main a distinctive feature of towns. Or, to put the matter 
in a different form : 

A. The stress of preventable mortality falls on the infantile 
and working population of our great towns. 

B. The conditions more or less peculiar to the town laborer 
are (a) the temptation to indulge in alcohol, (b) trade dangers, 

(c) bad drains. 

J. P. Waldo, 
David Walsh. 



